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CHAPTER I 



THE PROB&SK AMD ITS SCOPE 
The Pyob2.cn 

The problem of this thesis* is to examine trie reconracnded 
practices of industry and business, federal and civil organ- 
isations , and the Armed Forces in making Job analyses; to 
further determine which practices and not hods of job analyses 
could be utilised for establishing a system, of job analysis 
in the United States Coast Guard. In order to answer the 
above problem various subordinate problems must be considered 
as follows: 

(l) Vfhat planning is required for the establishment 
of a job analysis program? 

(S) What methods are used in making Job analysis? 

( 3 } Wliat information was most useful, least useful, 
and what difficulties were encountered in analyz- 
ing Jobs? 

(4) How is job analysis kept current? 

( 5 ) What are the requlraracnts for analysts? 

( 6 ) What use lias been made of information obtained by 
job analysis, and what benefits have accrued to 
the organization? 
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(7') Which of the above features could be utilised by 
the United States Coast Guard, and which should 
be avoided in establishing a program of job anal- 
ysis . 

Thi* first chapter presents t ho problem, shows need 
for the study, delimits the scope of the problem, defines terns 
required for understanding of job information, reviews vari- 
ous methods of classification and job study, briefly recounts 
the history of job analysis, explains procedure, and presents 
a discussion of the United States Coast Guard to aid under- 
standing and to ohow the magnitude of the problem. Chapters 
XI to IV deal with Job analysis in Industry, Civil Organisa- 
tions, and the Armed Forces, respectively. Chapter V sum- 
marises the data contained in the previous chapters by 
suggesting a procedure or program of job analysts for the 
United States Coast Guard. 

Heed for the Study 

The United States Coast Guard has no overall organised 
program for making job analysis. A background study such 
as this is necessary to formulate a basic plan for establish- 
ing a system of job analysis, which is the primary requisite 
for sound personnel administration and nanagenont. Thl» 
need is recognised by the Coast Guard in the following 
statement : 

The lack of adequate workload measures and the 

inability to apply them uniformly to comparable 



administrative units leaves no basis for effective 
evaluation of personnel efficiency. 

In order to develop adequate workload measures, apply 
then uniformly to comparable administrative units, to effec- 
tively evaluate personnel efficiency, and to properly carry 
out all other personnel functions, it is first necessary to 
utilise some method that will Give the desired information 
on which to base such determination . This method is Job 
analysis. 

There was a time when the service consisted of a few 
vessels and life -saving stations . The personnel ronainod 
on tho sane vessels or the sane stations for years, progress- 
ing through various levels of responsibility and in some 
cases a surfm&n eventually attained a position in charge 
of the station. Under this system it was not uncommon fox* 
the '’skipper to know intimately every detail of each and 
every position on his vessel or station. However, today, 
with tho ever continuing growth of tho service , assumption 
of additional duties and responsibilities, changes due to 
technological advances * and tho ever expanding activities 
of the service, it would be an unusual commanding officer who 
knows intimately every detail of tho work perfox*mcd by quar- 
termasters, boatswains, seamen, boilernon, firemen, engine- 
non, radiomen, radarmcn, gunners mates, yeomen , storekeepers , 

^U.S. Coast Guard, Weekly Report of Activities and 
povolopments Ho. (Restricted) 22 QctobcrV 1^8, 

^afcni'ngion', r 3 D.C. , p. 13 . (used by pemls#ion ) 



an<3 cooks. Trie* duties are known in general tonne "but tlioro 
Is no accurate description that defines each mid every job. 
Wallace cypresses the need for job analysis at follows: 



The Increased magnitude and complexity of govern- 
mental and business operations has emphasised the 
need for systematic analysis and classification of 
positions. In a small enterprise or a small Govern- 
mental agency the need for a systematic plan is not 
oo narked because the executive can know the employ- 
ees individually and make his appraisal on the basis 
of intimate knowledge of the jobs and Incumbents . 

In the large governmental and business units of 
today it is obviously impossible for the top exec- 
utives to bo familiar with the multitude of posi- 
tions, activities, organisational relationships, 
and personnel under their jurisdiction. It is this 
situation which makes a job analysis and classifi- 
cation necessary in any sound personnel program. 

The increase in the number of occupations and 
the increasing degree of job specialisation and 
sub-division has complicated the problem of estab- 
lishing a control over jobs and wage*. The lack 
of standardisation of job titles lies contributed 
to the confusion and Increased the need for system- 
atic job analysis and classification «•*• 

Until such information is developed on fact, personnel work 
can only bo based on hmich.es, guesswork, or sentimental con- 
siderations , which have no place in a sound personnel policy. 
To further illustrate this point — the twelve (12) district 
personnel officers assign men in accordance with the comple- 
ments designated by Coast Guard Headquarters . Such assign- 
ments nay bo to cruising cutters, buoy tenders, patrol craft, 
bases, air stations , depots, lifeboat stations, radio stations, 
light stations, district offices, or mrine inspection 



%allaco, R. F. "Job Analysis, Description and Classi- 
fication, " Personnel Journal, Vol, XXV, Ilo. 1, May, 1 946, p. 19. 



offices. The personnel officers at Boo ton and San Francisco 
also mice assignments to Xoron stations that arc scattered 
throughout the Horth Atlantic and the Pacific Oceana. The 
personnel officers have no detailed and accurate information 
of the work performed by all the different ratings at all 
the different units. Moreover oven the work of two compa- 
rable units may be dissimilar dm to differences in certain 
types of equipment, location, terrain, or climate. Thus not 
only do variations exist In the duties performed, but also 
in tlic responsibilities involved, the working conditions 
and the physical requirements of the various stations. The 
c:7tcat of the personal knowledge possessed by the personnel 
officers consists of practical experience at a few unite, 
but too often conditions have chanced since the officer has 
load any contact with a unit, or the conditions at one unit 
are not truly representative of all other units. Consequently 
job data is largely made up of hearsay information obtained 
from personnel who have had various assignments, but such 
data is inaccurate, misleading, and prejudiced. Thus, the 
task of assigning the best qualified personnel to a particular 
job remains an Impossibility without accurate arid detailed 
job descriptions , 

Proper personnel odninis trat Ion is composed of several 
functions; namely, recruitment, selection, classification, 
training, assignment, promotion, transfer, personnel record- 
keeping, evaluation of performance , discipline, welfare , 
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recreation, wage and salary acinin i a t r at 1 on , separation, and 
civil readjustment . The functions arc Interdependent and 
cannot be considered m separate factors having no relation- 
ship to each other. For instance, training is valueless if 
the nan is not properly assigned . Effective training and 
assignment arc d«pemlent on precise job hnowlcdgt, by the 
training officer and detailing officer. Thus, only through 
job analysis can nnxlmm effective utilisation of personnel 
be achieved. 



Delimitation of Problem 

This study is not intended to be an exhaustive quail- 

» 

tat i ve study of all phases and aspects of job analysis in 
industry and business, federal and civil organisations, and 
the Armed Forces, II or is it meant to be a quantitative 
statistical analysis of the success or failure of job anal- 
ysis methods In ouch organisations. Bather, It Is strictly 
an examination of the practices of a United and select num- 
ber of companies , the practices of a feu civil organisations, 
and the practices of the Armed Forces. Furthermore, it la 
not meant to be a series of case studios of various companies 
and organisations , but Is a selection of the best features 
of job analysis practices from many different sources. 

The problem io further delimited In that no considera- 
tion Is given to time and notion study. This is omitted 
mainly for two reasons : 



1 

1. Time and notion study in applicable to industry 



where tasks are or a repetitive and recurrent nature ; that 
is, where the tastes performed by a worker are the cone from 
day to day* or for a considerable period of tine. It is ap- 
plicable in an industry that Is usually mechanised and the 
methods are strictly standardised. In the Coast Guard, the 
work is of a constantly varying nature that requires personnel 
to perform many complex tasks in the course of a day. I’he 
rescue of sixty-nine survivors in the north Atlantic In 
October, 19^7 , from the transatlantic plane, BERMUDA SKY 
QUEEN, by the Coast Guard Cutter BIBB, cooo not lend itself 
to tine and notion study. Likewise, the training and prep- 
aration for duties in the event of a national emergency or 
war are not measurable by time -mot ion study methods. 

2. Restrict ions are imposed by the federal government 
that prohibit the use of tine and notion study for measur- 
ing the output of any federal employee . Although no specific 
restrictions could be found in Coast Guard appropriation 
acts for the last ten years, Petersen reports this restric- 
tion as follows 

Since 191^-15 there have boon riders attached 
to the Jinny, IJavy and Post Office appropriation 
Bills specifying that no part of the appropriation 
shall be available for the salary or pay of any 
officer, manager, superintendent, foreman or other 
person or persons having charge of the work of any 
employee of tho U.3. Government while staking or 
causing to be made with a stop watch or other tine- 
meaourlng device a time study of any job of any such 
employee between the starting and completion there- 
of, or of the movements of any ouch employee while 
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engaged upon ouch work; nor shell any part of the 
appropriations made In this act ho available to pay 
any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any employee 
in addition to his regular wages, except for sug- 
gestions resulting In improvements as economy in 
the operation of any government plants . ♦ . . 
(Public Law hkl ~ 77th Congress)* 

Further delimitation* arc: 



1. 2!o consideration io given to Job evaluation for 
the purpose of establishing wage and salary administration, 
except to indicate that such procedure is utilised in in- 
dustry and civil organisation. 

2. No consideration is made of coding procedure or 
classification of jobs on the basis of job analysis data. 

3. Ho evaluation is attempted of the degree of success 
or inadequacy of any job analysis plan used by industry, 
civil organisations, or the Armed Forces. 



Definitions 



In order to study job and billet analysis. It is nee os 
sary to have a clear understanding of certain basic terns. 
The toms as used throughout the study are defined hero for 
convenience . 



^Peterson, Florence, Chief, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Working Conditions and Industrial 
Relations Branch, Wage Incentive Plans and C ollective Bar- 
gaining. Industrial Re ^ T rIS Ing Under Nor 

Fpoauctlori , S^aor lmS\m Mo". 29 Trepar^’l^^t hoxn^cTx’Ial 
delations Division . April, 19^2. P. 3. 
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Task. — A task is a Dingle operation requiring that human 
effort be everted for a specific purpose. 3 - The work of any 
one Individual usually consists of several taoko, Thus, the 
work of a storekeeper my consist of several tasks ; ouch ao, 
receipt of stores, issue of stores, keeping records, and 
taking inventories ♦ 

Position .— A position is an aggregation of duties, tastes, 
and re a pons Iblli t ie« requiring the services of one Individ-* 
ual.^ There are always m many positions as there are workers 
in a plant or off ice . ^ 

Job . — A Job is a group of similar positions which are 

h 

identical with respect to their major or significant tasks. ' 

A job always requires the full -tine services of one individ- 
ual, but often requires the services of more than one Indi- 
vidual. A job may be considered as a group of positions that 
are sufficiently alike to justify their being covered by a 
single analysis .9 Thus, the duties of a ‘‘boatswain 5 ® mate” 



draining and Reference Hanual for Job Analysis, Dept. 

of l^borr^^ * F 

Industrial 
p. 7. 




2 Ibld., p. 7. 

J Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Information I ts De- 
velopment and Application, PrenTTce-llal'i^ ISe . , lievT^ork, 

is^'&y pr.~ Ti . nt * 

h 

Training and Roference tlanua l for Job Analysis , op . 
cit., p. 7. 

5 Ibid. , p. 7. 
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aboard two or* more vessels of the samo class can bo consid- 
ered as being sufficiently alike with respect to their basic 
tasks, to be called a Job, The duties of a ’boatswain’s mate' 5 
at a shore station would constitute a different job. 

Occupation . — An occupation is a group of stellar jobs 
found In several establishments . 1 Any recurring job or a 
group of functionally related Jobs which, for classification 
purposes, arc designated by a name or title, ia an occupa- 
tion. 

Billot , ~~A billet is an aggregation of the duties, tasks, 
and responsibilities requiring the services of one individ- 
ual. ^ This definition eori*eapondo to the definition of a 
position in civilian occupations. Thus In the services , the 
billet that a mn occupies cons lots of all the tasks and 
duties assigned to him, whether of a routine or emergency 
nature. The sum of all the billets in the service is equal 
to the complement of the service . 

Rating . —A rating is the name given to an occupation 
which requires essentially the same kind of aptitude, train- 
ing, experience, knowledge , and skills. 3 



1 



Carroll L. Short le, on. cifc . a p. 11. 

2 

"Frank E. Swanson, Job and Billot Analysis I n the U.S . 
Wa vy, Unpublished f1astcr T o ,T ¥bebl^ "** 

Mo Alto, Calif., 194? , p. 13. 

J Ibid., p. 42. 
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Hate, — A rate Is a pay Grade classification within a 
specific rating, reflecting levels of aptitude, training, 
experience, knowledge, skill, and responsibility^ 

Pay grade , — A pay grade io a classification given to 
service personnel for the purpose of determining their pay. 

All the men within a given pay grade receive the same basic 
compensation.^ There or© eight pay grades for enlisted per- 
sonnel, and six pay grades, called pay periodrs, for officers. 
Eating structure , — The rating structure of the Coast 
Guard consists of the ranks, ratings, rates, grades, and pay 
grades which roughly identify the abilities, experience, 
knowledge, and skills of the various personnel required to 
operate the service. 

Complement . - -A ship's complement i# Its total manpower 
budget expressed In terms of the number of non in each rat- 
ing and rate that are considered necessary for most efficient 
operation of the ship ,3 The total complement of the service 
is the curs of all the billets required for optimum efficiency. 

Allowance . — An allowance is the number of non of each 
rating or rate actually available to the service due to bud- 
getary limitations. This number may equal the complement, 
or nay be less than the complement . The term complement 
and allowance are frequently used interchangeably . 

Job Analysis . — Job analysis io a method of determining 

%bld . , p. 43. 



x Ibld , . p. 42. 



3j.bld., p. 62. 
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and reporting pertinent Information relating to the nature 
of a specific job. 3 * 

Billet analysis . — Billet analysis is the method of de- 
termining and reporting pertinent Information relating to 
the nature of a specific billet (position) as employed by the 
U . 3 . Navy. It includes the studying and detailed reporting 
of all routine duties* and in addition the duties that nay 
be performed at infrequent intervals * such as at battle sta- 
tions, emergencies, special sea details, soa watches * and 
in port watches. Billet analysis often is of greater scope 
than job analysis for all the positions in an organisation 
are studied to show varying duties and responsibilities under 
different specified conditions. 

Pooltlon-Clasalf icatlon . — Reduced to its simplest terms, 
classification of positions naans the process of finding 
out, by obtaining the facts and analysing then, what differ- 
ent kinds or "classes’' of positions , calling for different 
treatment In personnel processes, there are in the service; 
it further includes making a systematic record of the classes 
found and of the particular positions found to bo of each 
class • The duties and responsibilities of the positions are 
the basis upon which classes are determined and the individual 

^ Trainin g and Reference Hanna! for Job Anplya is , 
op. cit ., p. 7 . 
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positions assigned or allocate!* to their appropriate 
classes A 

v:e ooa fror. those definitions that job analysis In busi- 
ness nanago^nt and poo it ion ~c X&s o if ieat .ton in public adnin- 
letration arc basically t'ue sa^c techniques, differing in 
details but fundsnentally the saae,^ 

Job Description , —A. Job description is a written record 
of duties, responsibilities , and roquiranicnto of a particu- 
lar job, 3 k job description ta a product of job analysis . 

Job specification. — A job specification la a written 
racord of the requireoenta sought in the individual urortsor 
for a given job,** The tores "job description” and ‘'job 
specification ore used rather loosely, but job description 
is usually the more inclusive tom and includes the Informa- 
tion from which job specifications are prepared. 

Job Olasolfioatlcm .-- Job class If ication is the segrega- 
tion of Jobs into classifications or groups . This nay be 



x 

Xcicor Baruch, Chaircstn. Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. Position Classification la the 
Public. Sorvloo , Civil Service AJo3d&f>iy oF %lie 'Bsiites 
anTlHnHHa7*^ , icaco, 1941, p. 3- 

%. P, Wallace, "Job Analysis, Description and Classi- 
fication," Personnel Journal, Vol , XXV. Ho. 1, flay, 1946, 
pp, 18-30. ~~ 

%alter B. Scott, ct al. , Personnel tismmmnb, 3rd cd. 
KcGravMIlll Book Co,, Inc . r»w TOSS/ IwCpTS^; 

^Ibid . , p. 238, 
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clone on the basics of a Job analysis or on the basis of other 
factors depending on the purpose or need for the classifica- 
tion « 

Job Evaluation , — Job evaluation is a systematic net hod 
of appraising tho worth or value of each job in relation to 
other jobs in the company organisation . ^ Job evaluation is 
baaed on a study of jobs, without consideration of the abil- 
ity or personality of the individual in tho job, and estab- 
lishes a fair relationship among tho various jobs within 
an organisation.^ 

Classification of Occupations or Jobs 

To aid in personnel administration many methods of study 
and classification have been utilised for the purpose of 
distinguishing one occupation from another, and one job from 
another. Some of these methods of classification are; 

1. Job evaluation and job classification baaed on a 
complete job analysis in which jobs are arranged into grades 
or levels depending on the duties performed, the complexity 
of the tasks, the responsibility exercised, and the qualifi- 
cations required. - y 

n 

Paul Pi gore and Char loo A. Myers , Person nel Adminis- 
tration, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., lHow ’ Yorl"C I 9 W. 

F 

A* ♦ CenGmCt* 

^Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., An Introduction to 
Job Evaluation , Hew York, 124 V', p. 5. 

^Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Parts I and II, 

U.S. GoveTOaent ' Wfice, 1939- 
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2. U.3. Census Classification which classifies occupa- 
tions on the basis of ten types of work and cross-class if leo 
according to industries. 2. 

3. Amount of ability required. The Jobes aro arranged 
into levels according to the degree of complexity of the 
abilities required. This method of classification has not 
boon developed to any great extent. 

4 . Mount of intelligence required for the position 
based on intelligence test scores. The U.S. War Department 
divided occupations into superior, high average, average, 

O 

low, and inferior intelligence levels.* *• 

5. Mount of education required by the person in a 
particular job, or required for entrance into the Job. Such 
classification can be elementary, secondary school, high 
school, college, graduate. 

6. Degree of skill required or possessed by a majority 
of the workers, divided into professional, technical, skilled, 
semi-skilled, unskilled.-- 



%.S. Census. 
46-47-410-560, U.S, 
1930. 



Oe eapa t ions -Genera 1 .Rep ort , VOX. 5, pp. 
dovem^erit ' frfnFins Office , Washington, 



2u . s , Adjutant General’s Department, Personnel Syaten 
of the U . S . Amy » VOX. 1, pp. 163-234, V . ST l^^rnnenw' Print - 
ing 5fFiVe7*I^nington, 1919* 

°C . A . Koepke , A Job Analysis Survey, w Occup ations - 

* The Vocational Guidance flaga sinc, Vol. IS, pp7 '§3-31* June 4 , 
T$W* ’ ’ ' ~~ 
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7* Amount of income in various occupations, based on 
earning*, as dove loped by H. P. Claris,^ 

0. Amount of interest in an occupation, based on com- 
parison of the interests of any individual with the inter- 
ests of persons in certain occupations • Strong has developed 
thirty-nine occupational Interest scales fox'* men and twenty- 
five occupational interest scales for women. 2 

9. The social status or ooeio-ooonome status as de- 
veloped by Edwards which classifies occupations into a lx 
main groups; namely, professional, proprietary and managerial, 
clerical, skilled, aomi-ikllled and unskilled •** 

10. A 'functional pattern' technique of classifying jobs 
developed by Davis, who investigated the relationship between 
job titles and the functions performed by men in the adver- 
tising profession.^ 

Many other methods have been developed to assist in 
distinguishing jobs from each other such as prestige value, 
potential challenge, length of time required to learn the 

~H. P> Clark, Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in 
the United States , Choptl^ $ros 1 . ,n Uew IfoRcT* 

mr 

K. Strong, Jr., Occupational In te rest s of r-fen and 
Women, Stanford University frees,' &tanf orHT 19^3 . 

~*A. M. Edwards. A Social -Economic Orouning of the Gain - 
ful Workoro of the U . Sj T~ Hdr&V ’TScRhot $£Flce« 

WoaMngtoh, "b. C 153^. 

1 * 

. W . Davis . A Functional Pattern Technique for Claao- 
1 float ion of Jobe, ifev# York Teachers College , CoTumbla 
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beginning skills of a Job, working with things or working 
with people, amount of contact with people, personal char- 
acteristics of the workers, and functions performed by the 
worker . 

All of the above methods of study and classification 
have been developed primarily for the purpose of hotter 
understanding the distinguishing charac ter lest loo of Jobs. 

Of all the separate methods of study, the greatest amount 
of overall information can bo gained by job analysis for it 
combines the data obtained by- a number of different classi- 
fications . 

In the service, many different class if icat Iona of per- 
sonnel are in dally use, although they often are not gener- 
ally recognized m separate classification systems. First, 
the personnel are divided Into officer personnel, enlisted 
personnel, and civilian personnel. Secondly, each group 
is divided into rentes, ratings, or grades respectively, and 
further divided into pay periods and pay grades for pay pur- 
poses. The ratings arc further divided into rates. Other 
classifications that are often oven less apparent than the 
ones listed above are; (!) Fitness reports for officers, 
which classify officers according to a rating scale, (2) 
proficiency marks for enlisted personnel which distinguish 
such personnel according to their proficiency or usefulness 
to the service. Other classifications made are on the basis 
of intelligence, which require that a certain mininun mark 
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bo attained on the General Classification Test and other 
testa before a nan Is eligible for assignment to a certain 
school or duty. Still another close if ieat ion la baaed on 
minimum knowledge and length of service for entrance into 
or advancement to a certain rating. All of the classifica- 
tions have their own specific purposes, and are necessary 
for proper personnel administration. Job analysis is Just 
another method of job study which would permit a nore com- 
plete understanding of the work performed by personnel In 
the service. 



History of Job Analysis 

If any one Individual could bo called the father of 
job analysis, this distinction would probably fall to 
Frederick if. Taylor 3 * for his studies In the science of work, 
functional management, more careful selection and placement 
of operatives , and analysing jobs into component ports to 
discover nore efficient methods of operation. Taylor * a work 
was carried on at the beginning of the century. Some work 
had been attempted before this time in the Civil Service, 
beginning with the Civil Service Comission of 1071, but 
such work was of a very elementary nature. The actual pi- 
oneer work in job analysis or position-classification, as 
wo know it today, was not developed until 1911. This work 

^Frederick W. Taylor, The Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement . Harper and liroo,, X9IT. 
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wa* the result of the study by Grlffcnh&oon 3 * for the Civil 
Service Commission of Chicago, and was based on Taylor* r o 
work. Further stud loo by Griff enhagon were conducted for 
the municipal sear/ice, mostly at the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, and wore extended to other companies and Govern- 
mental agencies. During World War I the Personnel Division 
of the 17.3. Army analysed jobs to facilitate classification 
of non with certain job experiences. According to Lytle, ^ 
World bar I caused a rapid growth in the now personnel move- 
merit and : job analytic “ became one of its important activ- 
ities. In 1914 the city of Richmond, Virginia, used job 
analysis as a basic for a community survey in order to or- 
ganise and teach vocational courses according to the detailed 
classification . 3 

About the earn time a number of industrial and business 
concerns pioneered work in job analysis, A few such concerns 
wore : 



national Carbon Company 

Meetinghouse Electric and Monof ac taring Company 



0. Griffenbagen, "The Origin of the Modern Occupa- 
tional Classification in Personnel Administration, !l Public 
Personnel Studies, Vol. 2, Ho. 6, September, 1924, pp7"T6W- 

T&r. 1 ' ~ 

^Charles W* Lytle , Job Ev al uation Methods . Hew York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 19$o7 p 7x0$, 

^Edwin W. Davis , A Func tion al Pattern Technique for 
Classifica t ion of Jobs” n<ra5SF& Teac iWr's^IiegeJ * 

doiuj'iblii University, 1942, p. 7* 



American Rolling Mill Company 
Internet ional Harvester Company 
Curtis Publishing Company 

At the sene tine, pos it lon~c laes if ieat ion plans wore 
adopted by many states and cities throughout the country* 
Prior to 1918 the job descriptions were always a nar- 
rative fern and not strictly representative of the niniraur* 
requirements of the job* Shortly after 1920 practically 
every Manufacturing company of any also was using job anal- 
ysis as a basis for personnel worts. In 1923 the Federal 
Classification Act for classification of all Civil Service 
employees was passed. The most complete classification 
based on job analysis ever made was done by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service starting in 1934 . ^ Tlx> introduction of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles In 1940 was responsible 
for an increased interest in occupational information as 
obtained by job analysis. Furtl »r work was carried on by 
the USES to analyse jobs in the U.S. Array and In defense 
plants for the purpose of showing relationships between jobs 
to aid in transfer of workers from peacetime industry to 
war production , As reported by Shorties 

By the summer of 1942 employer;* and government 
agencies ware using occupational analysis ns&torlelo 
in problems of manpower utilisation, with emphoels 
on upgrading. Job breakdown, canning tabled, in-plant 

1 

Carroll L. Short le» et al . , Ten years of Occupational 
Research, ” Occupations - gHo r Vocafclonal Gu£HaHce iIai;a¥In e , 
Vol. XXXI, HoTr, April, I 944 , p. 309. 
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use of tests, n tudles of labor turnover and absent- 
eeism, use of women, and the desiccation of essen- 
tial and critical occupations. In 19^3 relation- 
ships were worked out between Navy jobs and civilian 
occupations for the United States Employment Service 
to use in interviewing discharged Navy personnel. 

By 1944 similar materials were developed in cooper- 
ation with the Army for use in the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service.'*' 

The outbreak of World War XI, necessitated tho rapid 
expansion of the Armed Forces, mobilisation of largo numbers 
of men, and development of complex equipment . The Amy, 
Navy, and i-iarina Corps .realised the lack of job information 
for effective placement and utilisation of tho largo numbers 
of men and women inducted into the services . To alleviate 
this deficiency in job information, job analysis programs 
were instituted by all three services , and are being carried 
on at the present time. 



Investigation, Collect i on, and 
interpretation oflSafea 

The method used in the present study was to first sur- 
vey the field of literature covering job analysis, job eval- 
uation, and job classification. It soon became evident that 
some method of supplementing the information contained in trie 
literature was necessary if specific data concerning job 
analysis programs v;oro to be obtained from industry, civil 
organisations , and the Amed Forces. Accordingly, two ques- 
tions had to bo answered: (!) What Industries or organisations 

^Carroll L. Shartle, et al ., op. cit «, p* 390. 



were to bo studied? (2) tfhat method was to be used for obtain** 
in,:; Infarction from the organisations? 

The survey of a largo number of industrial and buainaes 
cone eras would be useful for a quantitative study of job 
analysis. However, for the purposes of this study it was 
do sired to Invest lento hoi? the recommended procedures v;cro 
actually working out in practice. For this purpose a sail 
number of companies or organinab ions with well developed 
programs were required. Further, ouch companies had to be 
within a reasonable distance of the dan Francisco Bay area 
to permit personal contact and Interview of personnel encaged 
In ouch work . In the cases where personal contact was not 
feasible, correspondence was employed. Thi* method was noceo* 

•a ary for obtaining information from the various Armed Forces, 
U.S, Employnont Services , Federal Civil Service,, and California 
Personnel Board. 

The next question dealt with the kind of information de- 
sired to augment that obtained from the literature. Accord- 
ingly, a questionnaire containing thirty items was prepared , 
primarily as a guide for myself in obtaining specific informa- 
tion during interviews. This questionnaire was prepared In 
outline form and was sent to the various branches of the 
Armed Forces, U.S, Employment Service, Federal Civil Sorviee, 
and the California Personnel Board. To indicate the type of 
information sought# the questionnaire is reproduced here. 



JOB ANALYSIS Q0S3TI0KKAIRE 



The information desired in this questionnaire is to obtain 
information required for the preparation of a Has ter’ a the sirs 
at Stanford University. The purpose is to study job anal- 
ysis in Industry and Business* Public Organisations* and 
the Armed Forces, to determine v/hi eh practices could bo uti- 
lised by the United States Coast Guard, Your cooperation 
in answering all or any part of the questions will be greatly 
appreciated . 

For purposes of uniformity. Job Analysis is defined as a 
net hod of determining and reporting pertinent information 
relating to the nature of a specific job. 



1. llano of company or organisation, 

2. Horae of person interviewed or answering questions and 
relation to the company. 



3, Business company lo engaged in. 
! h Humber of employees . 



5. When was job analysis instituted in your company or or- 
ganisation? 



6. What roe t hod wan used in making the job analysis? 



7* Were different mthods of job analysis required for vari- 
ous levels of employees? 



8, Was job analysis made of supervisory and top nanagorsont 
positions? What nobbed wmb used? 



9. 
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What use has been made of the information obtained by 
job analysis? 



10. After making job analysis , have any chances been made 
in the number of employees * or in the t as to comprising 
a job? 



11. Has job analysis showed need for training? If go in what 
respect? 



12. Has job analysis boon of any use in showing lines of 
promotion? 



13 . How has job analysis aided In organisational problem? 



14. How has job analysis facilitated fiscal control of per- 
sonnel services In allot ins funds 3 and In preparing budget 
estimates? 



15 . Hoi? has job analysis been used for recruitment and place- 
ment? 



16 . Of the information obtained* what was the mot useful? 



XT. Of the information obtained, what was the least useful? 



10. Uhab difficulties were encountered In making job analysis? 



19. 



What shortcomings wore found in the job analysis? 



so. 
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Vhat improvement* could be r.;cde in Job analytic aa ap* 
plied to your organisation? 



21. What length of tine was required to complete job anal* 
y*±* in your organisation? 



22, What method .is used to keep job analysis current? 






flow often are general surveys of entire units na&c? 
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What are the requirement® for job analysts in your organ* 
1 nation? 



25- Hw nan y analysts v/cre required to mice the job analysis 
In your organisation? 



26, Hoi? many analysts are required to keep job analysis cur- 
rent? 



27 , 



in vat specialized training \$Q£* 



gi von to the Job analysts? 



28. Where nm such specialized training given? 



29* Wbat average length of training is required before a 
student analyst rualcco a satisfactory job analysis? 



30. Request any additional consents you consider pertinent 
to this subject. 
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This technic# hm the advantage that theoretical and 
ideal procedural are actually checked against practical methods 
employed by companies bavin® eoncldorabl# experience with 
job analysis. On the other hand there arc a nuraber of ninor 
limitations, such on: 

(1) The inaccuracy aricine out of staking eeneralisa- 
tlono on tho basic of a snail number of companies . 
Use of a larger number of organisation* i say have 
given different results. 

(2) In preparing the questionnaire c one iderat ions of 
getting sufficient information had to be neighed 
against looping the torn short enough so a hmj 
executive would be willing to answer it. 

The data obtained by questionnaire was compared with 
data contained in literature, and the practices most generally 
recommended and utilised ore reported. Such practices are 
then related to the requirements of tho United States Coast 
Guard. The data presented for the Coast Guard aro based on 
personal experience in that service during tho past seventeen 
years, and on various publications of the Coast Guard as cited. 

Tho United States Coast Guard 

In order to understand tho application of job analysis 
to the Coast Guard com knowledge of the history, place in 
the government structure, duties, organisations, facilities, 
and types of personnel making up the service lo essential. 
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Without ouch Imoy lodge of the nature of the service, the spe- 
cific problems Involved in the application of job analysis 
Methods to the Coast Guard cannot bo appreciated. 

History 

the United States Coast Guard serves as the federal 
maritime lew enforcement agency and protector of life and 
property at oen. The history of the Coast Guard dates bach 
to 1790 when an ac t of Congress $ designed to enforce the Cus- 
tom laws, provided for the building of n ten boats " for the 
United States Revenue Marine , which later become Itnown as the 
United States Revenue Cutter Service, In 1871 Congress auth- 
orised the Lifesaving Service as a separate administrative 
organisation within the Revenue Cutter Service. By act of 
Juno 18, 1878* the Lifesaving Service became an independent 
unit of the Treasury Department and was operated as a separate 
organisation until an Act of Congress, dated January £0, 1913, 
merged the Revenue Cutter Service and Lifesaving Service into 
a unified service Isnown as the United States Coast Guard. 

Xn 1916 Coast Guard aviation was authorised by Congress. In 
1939 the Bureau of Lighthouses was transferred from the De- 
partment of Connoree into the Coast Guard. Xn 19A2 the Bureau 
of Marino Inspection and navigation, originally established 
in 1838 os the Steamboat Inspection Service under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was temporarily transferred to the Coast 
Guard. During World War I and World War XI, as well m 



during 



proceeding wars* the Coast Guard was operated under the De- 
partment of the Mavyj at all otlier tinea it v;ae operated and 
is new being operated under the Treasury Department, In 1946 
the temporary transfer of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
navigation to the Coast Guard was made permanent* and the 
personnel of that service were integrated .into and given 
status in the Coast Guard. 



Place ip the Government Structure 

The Coast Guard is constituted as a military organisa- 
tion arid io part of the teaed Forces of the United States* 
but it holds a unique position In that it operates as a spe- 
cial lead service within the Department of the tf&vy in time 
of war and as a branch of the Department of the Treasury in 
time of peace. As reported by Bb&soo Services Incorporated : 

The place of the Coast Guard in the governmental 
structure seems dictated by the consideration that 
It meets the need for an organisation: 

Capable of performing a multitude of functions 
related to guarding the coasts and enforcing 
Federal maritime laws* the violation of which 
have both civil and military aspects 5 

Which* in addition* can discharge assistance 
and aids to navigation responsibilities in 
direct support of our oaritirac commerce j 



Tot constituted for ready incorporation in a 
larger national defense era In time of war 
while retaining a form compatible with civil 
agency operation in peace.- 



1 

Ebasco Services Incorporated * Study of the United 
States Coast Guard. Hew York, JenuarST" (Unpub- 
ITIhed") {IB el'' by permission) 



The Coast Guard meets this triple requlrerxmt by being 
a military service, operating as part of the Havy in time of 
war, and operating under the Department of the Treasury in 
tins of peace . 



Duties 

Tha duties of tlx? Coast Guard n ay roughly 'be divided 
into thro© classifications of functions; namely, (a) Asolo tr- 
ance and Law Enforcement, (b 5 Aida to navigation, and (c) 
military Preparedness . Kbasco Services Incorporated reports 
Coast Guard activities as follows: 

a. Assistance and law Enforcement. 



Definition i The rendering of aid and the pro- 
tection and saving of life and property upon the 
high seas and the navigable waters of tho United 
States, its Territories and possessions; and the 
adninistration and enforcement of lavs and regula- 
tions relating directly to navigational shipping 
and maritime safety, and the collateral enforcement 
of laws and regulations administered by other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies upon the high seas 
and the navigable viators of the United States, its 
Territories and possessions . 

In the performance of its Assistance and Law 
Enforcement function, the Coast Guard: 

naintains lifesaving stations, vessels on pa- 
trol, rescue vessels, and aircraft at strategic 
points along the coasts and Inland waterways * 

Provides emergency medical aid to persons In 
distress at sea. 

Lends small boats and trained personnel to 
inland areas to assist in flood and hurrloamo 
relief operations. 

Enforces laws relating to navigation and mer- 
chant shipping. 
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Acts as an auxiliary enforcer :ont a coney with 
respect to lava relating to customs and revenue, 
immigration, quarantine, the protection of fish 
and gam and otter matter's which fall within 
the jurisdiction of otter Federal agenc-lce, 
but which require marine personnel and facil- 
ities for effective enforcement; , 

Administers laws and regulations relating to 
inspection of Merchant vessels and their safety 
equipment, licensing and certification of of- 
ficers and crews of ouch vessels and period- 
ically inspects both vessels and equipment 
including fire fighting and lifesaving equip- 
ment . 



Kcvievrs plans for construction or alteration 
of merchant vessels and is concerned with safety 
standards relating to construction, equipment 
and operation of yachts, motor-boats and other 
non-commercial vessels . 

Investigates marine casualties and accidents. 

Leads and supports the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
a voluntary organisation of yacht and motor- 
boat owner*, supplying instruction 341 principle 
and practice of safe navigation, and develop- 
ing the Auxiliary as an organization capable 
of supplemental assistance in aiding vessels 
In distress, as well as extending instruction 
in safety practices. 

Breaks ice for navigation on inland lakes, 
rivers and canals and in harbors on the At- 
lantic Coast. 

Maintains a patrol of ships in the North At- 
lantic |hnd Pacific Oceans] equipped with spe- 
cial weather observation apparatus to collect 
and supply weather information essential to air 
and surface vessel transport. 



b. Aids to Navigation. 

Definition: The establishment, maintenance, 

operation and administration of light and signal 
stations, lighthouses , light vessels, buoys, belle 
fog signals, sirens, whistles , horns, float lights, 
submarine signals, beacons, Say-narlcs, lighted 



seamarks, radio beacons, and other electronic equip- 
ment and devices used, or designed for use in aid 
of navigation, on land, on bridges or other struc- 
tures ? and on or under water,, serving as a nouns 
of facilitating and promoting safe navigation of 
vessels and aircraft on and over the high ocas and 
the navigable waters of the United States, it® 
Territories and poooooslona* 

In the performance of its Alda to navigation 
function, the Coast Guards 

Maintains a complex systan of aids to naviga- 
tion which Includes lighthouses , lightships, 
fog signals and radio stations. 

Xocatoa and destroys derelicts and other ob- 
stacles to navigation; administers and parti- 
cipates in the International Ice Patrol in 
the Horth Atlantic * 

Assists the heather Bureau in collection and 
dissemination, of flood, atom and hurricane 
w&minga . 

Operates Lor an, which Is a long-range aid 
to navigation employed by aircraft on trans- 
oceanic flights between the United States and 
Europe and ho tween the United States , the 
Philippines , Japan and Intervening areas, 

{This system is now being adopted by surface 
vessels) . 

©. Military Readiness . 

Definition: Maintaining a state of Readiness 

so as to function as a specialised service of the 
Navy in time of war in order that it nay bo quickly 
integrated into the liavy In condition of high op- 
erating efficiency, with facilities modern and 
well-maintained, adequately manned and with per- 
sonnel so trained m to bo of imodlafo ef foctivcnass * 

In performing Its Military Readiness function, 
the Coast Guards 

Operates as part of tine liavy in time of war 
or when the President shall so direct; perform 
port security duties to insure safety of naval 
vessels * 



Participates in plows and actions of t h* Mil- 
itary Sb tab lies tamfe in the Interest of national 
defense. 

Incorporates military features in Coast Guard 
floating units and shore establishments , In- 
eluding ordnance, arocutent, and fire control 
equipiUmt * 

Trains and Indoctrinates personnel during 
peacetime for Martino duties, 

f'lalnt&ln* a reserve force of officer*? and 
enlisted personnel for active duty in the event 
of national emergency. 1 

Organisation 

The Coast Guard la administered by the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard and his staff with Headquarter In Washington, 
D.C., from where? enenates tije broad policy and direction for 
the guidance of the service . The field org&nis&tien is con- 
posed of twelve District Coast Guard Offices in the contin- 
ental United States# Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Hloo, and the 
Virgin XcX&nGa, The district offices arc responsible for the 
specific direction and guidance of the operating unite and 
supporting logistic unite. The operating units such as ships, 
aircraft, air stations, light station, lifeboat stations, 
radio stations , Marine Inspection Offices, and bases; and 
logistic supporting units such as training stations, repair 
yards, and depots, are under tht immediate control of their 
coiMftdlng officer*. The usual chain of command runs from 
the Cosnandant to the District Cormander to conmndlng 



of floor, The specific duties of the service civ o performed 
by individual units. 



Facilities 

To carry out its multibud inous and conplo:: duties, the 
Coast Guard oust operate and maintain a fleet of vessels and 
numerous shore establishments of a varying nature. In addi- 
tion, the amount and types of equipment necessary to meet 
tile requirements of the service appear o toiler ins when listed 
statistically. Ko detailed account of all activities nil! 
be attempted but a limited amount of statistical information 
is necessary for an adequate underatandlnc of bho Coast Guard. 
Tiw Standard Distribution List^- Identifiee the following 
nunbero of uni to: 

Vessels 277 

Shore Establishments ( Headquarters and 27 

Headquarters Units ) 

Shore Establishments {Standard District G 30 

Unit® ) 

tliocollanoouc (Certain Headquarters and 105 

District units) 

Subunits of larger unite 445 

Rota 1 1,684 

Tho vessels noted are from the largest with a length 
of 327 foot and specially constructed ice -breakers to eighty- 
throe -foot patrol vessels . in addition, on 30 June, 19*48, 
tho service was operating 1,505 motorboats ranging in oIko 

United States Coast Guarc3, Standard Distribution List, 
USCG, Washington, D.C , , 1 April, 1949, p. 5- 



from ten to thirty -3 lx feet. The aviation branch of the 



Coast Guard cone let# of nine air a tat lone 



with Dinty-ninc 



fined wing aircraft and fourteen rotary wins aircraft an signed, 
fhe to, 000 niloo of coast line are dotted with 166 lifeboat 
stations, 363 nanned light stations, and sixty light attend- 
ant stations, ‘fht requirosjento of the nation’s Here hunt 
Harine arc not with forty-six Harine Inspection Offices. 
Scattered on the Islands of the Pacific, Alaska, Fniiippinos, 
Japan $ and in the Atlantic in Greenland, Labrador, and 
Newfoundland ore thirty-two loran tranenittinc stations. 



A few* of the additional activities include twelve bases, 
forty-one depots, sixteen radio stations, and twenty elec- 
tronic repair shops. In connection with its aids to naviga- 
tion duties it Is required to ncdntaln and operate 36 , 000 



aids to navigation, consisting of buoys, lavoannecl lighthouses. 



mrhors , 'beacons, bells, and foe horns, draining facilities 
include the Coast Guard Acadeny at Bern London, Connecticut, 
and a Kecruifc Receiving Center at Capo May, He?; Jersey, In 
addition, the Coast Guard operates land telephone lines and 
submarine cables along the coast line which connect renote 



lifeboat and light stations. 



Personnel 

In order to peat the hetorogonoua organisational, adnin- 
lotrative, operative, and logistic requlrononta of the Const 
Guard all types of personnel are required for xsaxlntsa 



efficiency, from the highest professional specialist down to 
ti* unskilled laborers . In addition to the zmvj civilian 
chills , trades, and professions required, many skill© are 
needed that correspond to military and naval skills, and 
still others that are primarily peculiar to the Coast Guard, 
Theco varying requirements are tmt by personnel that can bo 
roughly classified into four wain categories — c ommic e ioned 
officers, warrant officers, enlisted non* and civilians. 
Cadet© who are undergoing training arc not being considered 
for they will attain corrsiosloned officer status upon com- 
pletion of education. 

The approximate number of personnel composing the Coast 
Guard are as follows: 



Class ification 


Humber 


Commissioned officers 


2,050 


Cadets 


450 


Warrant officers 


800 


Enlisted men 


20,600 


Civilians 




£atal 


25.100 



However, mere numbers do not indicate the true nature 
of the personnel composing the Coast Guard. To understand 
this it is necessary to keep In mind the history of develop- 
meat and growth characterised by the ranging of diversified 
services and intermittent periods of naval service. The 
Integration of the Bureau of hlglit houses in 1939# end the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and navigation In 1946, neces- 
sitated the assimilation of large numbers of civilian 
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personnel Into a military establiohmnt, Thlo um aeeompllslied 
by inducting all personnel of* thooo services Into the mill- 
ttipy Servian# if they desired military status and could neat 
the 0430 ancl physical roiuireiasnts for military duty, The 
induction wa® on a s oc io -economic basic in which civilians 



were given a military position as eoimis&lcim! officers, war- 
rant officers# or enlisted personnel#, e orres ponding as nearly 
m possible to the status they enjoyed in. their own service# 
Personnel who did not desire or wo m unable to root the re- 



quirements for military service# were retained in a civilian 
status under Federal Civil Service Eagulatlorr* . 

Thm, the commissioned officer personnel are composed 
of graduates of the Coast Querd Aoadony# foroer Xiifosavinc 
Service personnel, f eraser Lighthouse Service personnel# former 
Bureau of Marino Inspection and navigation personnel, former 
Warrant officers, former enlisted raen, and Booervo officers 
who were offered permanent commissions * ‘The warrant officers 
are likewise composed of personnel whose main ossperlcneo may 
have been in other bureaus and enlisted persormsl who have 
advanced in some speciality* Tho enlisted personnel are men 
whose experience varies from thirty years service to newly 
inducted recruits barely eighteen years of ago, Tht civilian 
group is made up of m m um tB of other bureaus who do not de- 
sire military status# and clerical employees, mostly female, 
who enjoy Civil Service status. 



From t lie foregoing discussion two tilings .should bo reach 
ily apparent-- f ire t , that the functions of the Coast Guard 
require many different jobs with varying duties, working 
conditions , pepfo.rmn.oe requirements , skills, knowledge, and 
responsibilities $ and secondly, tins personnel are a hetero- 
geneous group possessing greatly different degrees of skill , 
ability * education, knowledge, and experieneo * The constant 
problem is how to procure, train, and asalgn mn for and to 
Jobe far which they are boat fitted j that la, to secure the 
aoct effective utilisation of raanp ewer to attain mztexm 
operational efficiency. Thin problem has not boon solved 
In the Coast Guard, nor in any other walk of life. Strong 
expresses fc’ni* as follows! 

The increasing use of job analytic, is extending 
our understand ing of the elements of marry jobs. 

But much remains to be done before guidance is as 
efficient as my bo. One of the obstacles to real 
progress is the fact that two rather different 
sets of components are used in analysing Jobs and 
wan. Consequently after both non and Job hare boon 
sired up it is still quite a problem to dotemlm 
whether or not they tit A 

This same idea vtm expressed by Wallace in thia manners 

One of tho basic stops in any sound personnel 
progress and ore which Is related to virtually all 
other aspects of personnel administration is a 
systematic study, appraisal, and classification 
of the John to ho parf owned . Tills vtudy lays tho 
basis for determining the appropriate sources of 
workers, serves as a basis for selection, training# 
rating, ^dispensation, and transfer, promotion, and 



i* 




Women 



other personnel functions. Before tinece function 
can be performed effectively it ic necessary to knew 
what John ore to be done# what typea of workers and 
personal abilities are required, and how those are 
related to each other. 2, 

She problem of placing the personnel of the service 
into the jobs for which they arc best fitted would be Greatly 
facilitated by a clear definition and understanding of what 
the specific requirements of each job are. 

Sugary 

r-lany different methods have been devised to study jobs 
and non for the purpose of aecistinc in the science of per- 
sonnel management and administration . The technique of job 
analysis is one of the Methods that has been used by industry 
and public organisations in various forma during the past 
forty years . It is the purpose of this t hoc is to examine 
the practices of job analysis and to show what application 
can ho made of job analysis by the Coast Guard, which 1* a 
coupler, military organisation with civil duties and whose 
personnel nuot perform a multitude of heterogenous functions. 
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CHAPTEB II 



JOB AILALY3Z3 HI IMDU3TKY 



Xnt rod no t 1 on 

In planning a job analysis program nany separate steps 
must be considered If the program In to be of any value to 
the company. The progress should be planned to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the establishment that desires to prepare ouch 
analyses. Connie tent with the objectives and the degree of 
thoroughness desired in the analyses, throne ax*® many program, 
ranging in complexity from a superficial survey of obvious 
job facto to a detailed study by tine and notion method®, and 
all surrounding condition* . 



This chapter will discuss the practices of job analysis 
in industry. Tho steps necessary for planning the program 
will be outlined. Hot hods of analysing jobs will be presented. 
Difficulties and shortcomings of job analysis will bo dis- 
cussed. Methods and problems involved in keeping data cur- 
rent will be considered. This will be followed by a discus- 
sion of the qualifications and training of job analysts , and 
the possible u sea or benofltc that an organisation my de- 
rive from a job analysis program. 



Planning the Froruran 

To be effective tho decision to install and adopt a 
job analysis program auot be made by the top management of 



the company. Tim implications of adopting the progress must 



be fully understood and appreciated at the top level fox' all 
phases of the organisation will be affected 3 and once a com- 
pany is c omit ted to a program it till! carve m tlx? basic 
of future personnel adninlotrafcion . The doc in ion to analyse 
and describe jobs clarifies the basic factor of personnel 
adninlc t x'at ion — the job porformd by the worker; conseiuently, 
it Is a decision in favor of sound nanacsenent, by dioeovex 1 - 
Ing and tabulating facto about the jobs being performed . 



Hot?ever> the decision to adopt the program la only tiie first 
step, to be effective it must bo actively supported in all 
subsequent steps and active support of all levels of manage- 



ment is necessary . 



Otis aiid Ltukart" 



in discussing job oval 



nation state that the final test of managements f 



acceptance 



and support is In the willingness to accept the facta as 



determined ♦ This applies equally to job analysis since job 



analysis is a preliminary step to job evaluation. 

Having made the first decision to install a job analysis 
program, the second decision to be made io who should do the 
job. There lire three methods commonly used for this purpose; 
namely, (l) hiring an industrial relations firm or a group 
of monoosnont engineers to cm® into the company for- the pur- 
pose of analysing the jobs, (2) utilising employees of the 
company to Install the program, and (3) employing a consultin' 



I*.** 

G 



^Jay L. Otic and Richard E. Loukart, J ob B -/al t iat ion * 
Prentice -Hall Inc., How York, 1940, p. 152. 



